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THOREAU' S  "UNPUBLISHED"  POEMS 

When  the  "New  England  Private  Collect- 
or" had  his  Thoreau  Items  catalogued  for 
the  Graham  sale,  nine  of  them  were  manu- 
script poems.  A  s  I  read  through  the  cat- 
alogue I  gathered  that  the  texts  of  at 
least  eight  were  largely  unpublished. 
And  yet  I  had  the  feeling  that  this  could 
not  be  right.   I  read  the  descriptions 
again.   Then  I  saw  that  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  had 
Implied  one  thing  but  had  actually  writ- 
ten another.   This  was  done  by  using  such 
phrases  as  "believed  to  be  unpublished," 
"(in  all  probability)  unpublished,"  and 
"probably  unpublished."  In  two  cases  the 
cataloguer  had  said  flatly  that  except 
for  a  quoted  passage  in  each  poem,  the 
rest  was  unpublished.   In  both  cases  he 
almost  certainly  was  wrong. 

I  myself  have  not  seen  these  manu- 
scripts-- this  I  should  stres8--but  "in 
all  probability"  much  of  the  text  of 
seven  out  of  the  eight  poems  has  been  in 
print  for  fifteen  years  or  more.   My 
guess  is,  in  fact,  that  all  seven  were 
published  in  my  Collected  Poems  of  Henry 
Thoreau  (1943)  in  one  form  or  another.   I 
know  that  other  students  of  Thoreau  will 
join  me  in  hoping  that  the  collectors  who 
bought  the  manuscripts  will  let  us  know 
whether  they  are  really  unpublished.   To 
help  in  clarifying  the  situation — I  list 
the  items  below,  along  with  some  remarks 
of  my  own. 

402.  "Life  is  a  Summer's  Day." 
Thirty  lines  out  of  thirty  three  "in  all 
probability"  unpublished,  according  to 
the  catalogue.   The  only  item  for  which 
I  believe  the  catalogue's  claim  is 
correct. 

403.  "Inspiration."  Eighty  lines 
out  of  eighty-four  "believed  to  be"  un- 
published.  I  think  this  lyric  has,  with 
some  variations,  been  published  many 
times  before.   It  is  printed  in  the 
Collected  Poems  of  Henry  Thoreau,  pp. 
230-3,  with  variations  listed  on  pp. 
333-4. 

404.  "The  Freshet."  Described  as 
having  four  six-line  stanzas,  with  the 
first  stanza  unpublished  except  for  six 
lines.   But  the  stanza  has  only  six 
lines! 

405.  "The  Soul's  Season."  Sixteen 
lines  out  of  thirty  six  "believed  to  be" 
unpublished.   My  guess  is  that  most  if 
not  all  of  those  lines  will  be  found  in 
the  full  version  which  I  print  in  CPT  as 
"The  Pall  of  the  Leaf"  (pp  236-8,  with 
variations  listed  on  pp  334-5)  or  In 
Appendix  A  of  CPT  in  my  transcription  of 
Huntington  Manuscript  13201. 

406.  "Whether  We've  Far  Withdrawn." 
Sixty-nine  lines  oat  of  seventy-five 
asserted  to  be  unpublished.   Actually 
many  of  those  lines  doubtless  appear  in 
CPT  as  "Farewell"  (p  215,  with  variations 
listed  on  pp.  327-9). 


407.  "I  seek  the  Present  Time."   The 
one  poem  for  which  the  cataloguer  makes 
no  claim,  and  with  good  reason.   It  ap- 
pears in  CPT,  pp  165-7,  with  variations 
listed  on  pp.  318-9. 

408.  "The  Fall  of  the  Leaf."  One 
hundred  and  sixty-four  lines  out  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty -eight  "probably"  un- 
published.  On  the  contrary,  many  are 
doubtless  printed  in  CPT  (see  entry  405). 

409.  "The  Fall  of  the  Leaf." 
Eighty-four  lines  "partly  unpublished. 
Four  of  them  admittedly  published. 
Again,  see  entry  405. 

410.  "Cock-crowing."  Fifty-six 
lines  out  of  sixty  definitely  claimed  as 
unpublished.   Instead  it  is  surel>y  a 
longer  version  of  "Upon  the  Bank  at  Early 
Dawn"  (CPT,  pp  203-4,  with  variations 
listed  on  p.  326). 

Carl  Bode 
London,  England 

SOME  STATISTICS  ABOUT  THOREAU'S  WEEK. 
Students  of  Thoreau  sometimes  ask  how 
many  copies  exist  of  the  first  edition  of 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merricack 
Rivers.   It  isn't  possible  to  give  an  ex- 
act answer,  of  course,  but  it  is  possible 
to  make  an  educated  guess. 

We  can  start  with  a  solid  figure. 
In  1849  Munroe  printed  1000  copies  of  the 
book.   He  had  550  copies  bound  and  kept 
450  in  sheets.   Thoreau  states  that  about 
75  were  given  away,  but  sales  were  slow. 

In  1853  Munroe  returned  to  the  author 
256  bound  and  450  unbound  copies,  so  no 
more  than  219  could  have  been  sold  up  to 
that  date.   In  the  next  nine  years,  Thor- 
eau apparently  disposed  of  111  bound 
copies,  for  shortly  before  he  died  he 
sold  the  remainder  to  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
This  consisted  of  145  bound  and  450  un- 
bound copies. 

T&F  ordered  500  new  titlepages  with 
the  date  1862  and  had  450  copies  bound, 
so  the  maximum  possible  number  of  copies 
dated  1849  is  550.   That  figure  includes 
145  bound  copies  which  Thoreau  sold  to 
the  firm. 

The  fate  of  these  copies  is  a  mys- 
tery.  They  disappeared  without  a  trace. 
They  were  not  rebound,  yet  in  trying  to 
locate  copies  I  could  not  find  that  T&F 
ever  sold  or  gave  away  a  single  copy 
dated  1849.   Unless  a  cache  exists,  which 
seems  unlikely,  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion is  that  T&F  scrapped  145  copies. 
The  actual  figure,  therefore,  seems  to  be 

1849  First  edition,  first  issue  405 
1862  First  edition,  second  issue  450 
or  a  total  of  855  copies. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  how 
■any  copies  of  A  Week  survive.   The  first 
book  of  an  unknown  author  rarely  makes  a 
big  splash  and  A  Week  was  far  from  a 
"best  seller".   The  earlier  reviews  were 
not  calculated  to  make  a  prospective  buy- 
er dash  for  the  nearest  bookstore  and  the 
first  printing  of  1000  copies --actually 
only  855  seem  to  have  got  Into  circula- 
tion—was sufficient  to  fill  all  demands 
for  nearly  twenty  years.   The  first  re- 
printing was  in  1868. 


It  was,  moreover,   a  dull -looking 
volume,    so   Chat  it  was  unlikely   to  attract 
attention  if  one  were  discarding  volumes 
in  either  a  home  or  a  public  library.      It 
would  be   an  easy  book  to  reject.      This  is 
even  more   true  of   the   "second  edition" 
than  the   first,   because   some  people   set 
store  by  "first  editions". 

A  few  years  ago  I  began  a  study  of 
the  bindings  of  the   1849  Week  that  requir- 
ed examination  of  many  copies.      At   the 
same   time   I  made  note  of  any  1862  copies. 
Without  attempting  a  census,    I  located 
67   copies  dated  1849   and  35  dated  1862. 
If  I  had  circularized  smaller  libraries, 
particularly  in  New  England,    I  am  sure   I 
would  have   turned  up  many  more.      Besides, 
half  a  dozen  copies  inscribed  by  Thoreau 
have  been  sold  in  recent  years   that  I 
have  not   traced.      Undoubtedly,   barring 
accident,    these   survive. 


If  I  were   to  guess,    then,    I  would 
guess   that  300  copies  of   the   1849  Week 
survive,   with  perhaps   250  of  1862.      Poss- 
ibly  there   are  more,   but  I  doubt  it,    for 
neither   the  book  nor  its  author  had  much 
reputation  in  the  vital   first   twenty 
years. 

Albert  E.   Lownes 
R.J.HINTON  ON  THOREAU.    .    .   Raymond  Adams 

I  have    just   purchased  a   copy  of   Garri- 
son's  THE   LIBERATOR   for  Friday,    July  27, 
1860,    containing  the    first   printing  of 
Thoreau1 s    "The    Last  Days   of   John  Brown." 
It   was    printed  without    title    In   the   ac- 
count of   the    proceedings    of   the    "Celebra- 
tion at   North  Elba"   on   July  4,    1860,    and 
was    read    to   the    assembly  by  R.    J.    Hilton, 
secretary  of   the   meeting.      Here    is    the 
prefatory  paragraph  preceding  the   article: 

"In  conclusion,    Mr.    President,    I   desire 
to   read   the    manuscript  I  hold.      It  was 
handed   to   me  at  Concord,  with  a  note, 
while   on  my  way  here,    by  one   whom  all 
must   honor  who   know  him — Henry  D.    Thoreau. 
Of  a   fearless,    truthful   soul,    living  near 
to  Nature,   with  ear  attuned   to   catch  her 
simplest   and  most   subtle    thought,    and 
heart  willing  to   interpret  them   to   his 
eager   brain,    he   often  speaks   undisguised, 
in  most  nervous   Saxon,    the    judgment   upon 
great  events   which  others,    either   timid 
or  powerless   of  speech,    so   long  to  hear 
expressed.      So  it  was    last  fall   Mr.   Thor- 
eau' s   voice  was    the  first  which  broke    the 
disgraceful   silence   or  hushed   the   sense- 
less   babble   with  which   the    grandest   deed 
of   our   time   was   met.      Herein,    Mr.    Thoreau 
gives   us    some    recollections    of   that  event- 
ful  period." 

A  FORGOTTEN  ENGLISH   POEM  ON   THOREAU 

In  1888  a  local  poet  of  Hull,    England, 
named  Edward   Lamplough,    published  a 
volume   of  his   poems   with  the   title   Hull 
and  Yorkshire   Frescoes '   A  Poetical  Year 
'Boo~k'~of~  "Specimen  Days 7"      The    literary 
quality   is   mediocre,    but   the    book  is 
unusual   because   of   the    author's    inter- 
eat   in  American  literature.      The   dedica- 
tory  poem  is    to  Whitman,    and  among  the 
five   others    on  American   authors   is    this 


one: 


THOREAU' S  WALDEN 


Might  I  not  stray  upon  the  shore, 
Beyond  the  sea's  tempestuous  roar?-- 


Many  there  were  within  the  strife-- 
Why  should  I  not  withdraw  one  life? 

The  world' s  mad  roaring  had  no  voice 
That  moved  my  spirit  to  rejoice. 

But  solitude  and  nature  wrought 

Deep  praise  and  sweet  productive  thouj^jt. 

The  yearnings  of  my  lineage  ran 
To  solitudes  untrod  of  man. 

'Wrapped  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 
I  had  great  wisdom  to  obtain. 

Nature  had  marked  me  for  her  guest, 
My  soul  was  fainting  for  its  rest. 

I  went,  and  touched  God's  sacred  hand 
In  a  serene  and  fruitful  land. 

From  Mammon  and  unholy  stride 
I  moved  the  yearning  of  my  life. 

My  soul  had  rest,  and  tender  grace, 
Within  the  sun  and  rain's  embrace. 
— Lionel  Stevenson 
Duke  University 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

Stephen  Makara  of  Chester,  Vt.,  has 
written  a  ballad  on  Thoreau  entitled 
"Henry  David." 

Edwin  Way  Teale  reports  that  a  friend 
of  his  recently  discovered  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris  a  sign  reading  "Henry 
Thoreau,  Monument  Maker.*1 

On  a  recent  broadcast  over  KRKD  (Los 
Angeles),  a  Mr.  Fritchman  read  a  paper 
on  "Henry  David  Thoreau:  Man  of  Liberty." 

Walter  Harding  was  recently  interviewed 
on  Thoreau' s  poetry  by  Florence  Becker 
Lennon  on  her  program  "The  Enjoyment  of 
Poetry"  over  WEVD  in  New  York  City. 

There  have  been  many  articles  in  vari- 
ous papers  recently  on  making  the  outer 
beach  of  Cape  Cod  a  national  park.   Most 
of  these  refer  to  Thoreau.   See  CAPE 
C0DDER  for  Feb.  21,  Mar.  14,  Ap.25,  July 
25,  Sep.  26,  &  Nov.  14,  1957  &  May  22, 
1958;  and  PR0VINCET0WN  ADVOCATE  for  June 
19,  1958. 

Rev.  Ralph  Norman  Helverson  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Ithaca,  N.Y. ,  on  June 
8,  1958,  preached  a  sermon  on  "The  Reli- 
gion of  Henry  David  Thoreau." 

Prof.  Paul  Lauter  of  Dartmouth  College 
is  engaged  in  a  study  of  "Khetoric  in 
American  Literature:  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
and  Melville." 

In  a  recent  interview  in  the  PARIS 
REVIEW,  Ernest  Hemingway  lists  Thoreau 
as  one  of  his  literary  forebears. 

Is  someone  missing  Vol.  XI  of  Thoreau' s 
Journals?  Anchor  Bookshop,  114  4th  Ave., 
NYC  has  a  copy  for  $1. 

The  cost  of  printing  this  bulletin  was 
covered  by  the  life  membership  of  Dr. 
Lyman  B.  Harvey  of  Blue  Island,  111.   Life 
memberships  are  $25.00. 

Prof.  E.  Newton  Harvey  of  Princeton 
University  writes  that  the  description  of 
a  rare  and  spectacular  glow-worm  by  Tho- 
reau in  his  journal  for  Aug.  8,  1857,  may 
be  that  of  the  American  species  of  Phen- 
godes  and,  if  so,  it  precedes  descriptions 
of  that  species  in  any  of  the  entomologi- 
cal journals. 

Michael  J.  Kelly  (20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 
7,  N.Y.)  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  woods 
fire  Thoreau  accidentally  set  on  the  shore 
of  Fairhaven  Bay.   While  he  was  checking 
through  the  files  of  Concord  Town  Reports 


iVr ^   I \l°^    Public   L^rary,    he   discov- 
t   *,   mu   at   tlleir  copy  of    the    iSeo   report 
had   Thoreau's    autograph  in  pencil   on   the 
cover.      As   the   result    of  his    discovery,    it 
has   now    been   taken   out  of  circulation  and 
placed   in    the    Berg  Collection. 

David  Skwire  of  Cornell  University  is 

KL   ££rn™  a   doctoral  dissertation   study- 
ing WALDEN  as   a  work  of   literary  art. 

Your   »ecretary   remembers    once   seeing  a 
letter    by   or   an  interview  with   B.    B.    Wiley, 
Thoreau's    Clicago   friend,    in  which  he    tells 
of  his   friendship  with  Thoreau.      Can   any- 
one  tell  me   where    it   is    to  be  found? 

Many  of  the    obituaries   printed   at   the 
time    of   the    death  of  Robert   Service,    the 
Scotch-Canadian  poet,    pointed  out  his 
lifelong   interest    in  Thoreau. 

Your  secretary  has  been  working  this 
winter,    under   a   State   University  of   New 
York  grant-in-aid,    on  an  edition  of  Tho- 
reau's   "Notes   on  a   Journey  West,"    the   note- 
book he    kept   on  his    1861   trip    to  Minnesota. 
Included  also  will   be   unpublished   letters 
by  his    companion  on    the    trip,    Horace    Mann, 
Jr.      Ke  will   be    glad    to  learn   of  any   other 
available   material    pertaining  to   the    Min- 
nesota   journey. 

THE  1959   ANNUAL   MEETING   .     .     . 

The    1959   annual  meeting  of  the   Thoreau 
Society  will  be   held    on  Saturday,    July   11th, 
in  Concord,    Massachusetts.      Dean   J.    Lyndon 
Shanley   of    Northwestern  University   will   de- 
liver   the    presidential  address    on   "The 
Pleasures    of   Walden. "      To   commemorate    the 
centennial    of   Thoreau's    John   Brown  essays, 
Truman  Nelson   of   Salem,    Massachusetts,    who 
is   at  the   moment  writing  a   book   on  Harp- 
ers  Ferry,    will   speak   on  Thoreau  and   John 
Brown . 

ADDITIONS    TO   THE   THOREAU    BIBLIOGRAPHY. .WH 

Braley,    Van  Allen.      GOLD    IN  YOUR  ATTIC. 
New  York:    Fleet,    1958.      pp.    72-3,    de- 
scription of   first  edition  of  WALDEN. 
Caldwell,    William  A.      "Who  Wouldn't   Back 
Under   the   Rock?"      BERGEN  EVENING 
RECORD    [Hackensack,    N.J.].      Dec.    17, 
1958.      On  difficulties    of   living  the 
Thoreauvian   life    today. 
Cameron,    Kenneth  Walter.      "An  Epitaph   on 
the   Cover   of   a  Thoreau  Journal."      EMER- 
SON SOCIETY  QUARTERLY  13    (1958),    93-5. 
Facs .    reproduction  of  T.    MS. 
"The   Recent   Sale   of  Thoreau  Manu- 
scripts."     ESQ,    13    (1958),    98-114. 
Facs.    reproduction   of   catalog   as    in 
THOREAU  SOCIETY    BULLETIN   65. 

"Thoreau's    'Loves    Invalides   Are 
Not  Those    of  Common  Wars' --A   Correction." 
ESQ,    13    (1958),    26.      Correction  of  text 
of  a   Thoreau  poem. 
Canby,    Henry  Seidel.      THOREAU.      Version 
Castellana  de   Pablo  Simon.      Buenos 
Aires:   Editorial   Poseidon,    1944.    450pp. 
CONCORD   JOURNAL.      "Library   Receives    Gift 
from  Plymouth  of  Literary   Interest." 
Dec.    4,    1958.      Free    Public    Library   re- 
deives    100  MS   letters    by  Thoreau's   friend 
Ellery  Channing. 
Eldridge,    Oliver.      "Un-Concord."      CONCORD 
JOURNAL.      Dec.    18,    1959.      Poem  on  Walden 
Pond. 
Gottscho,    Samuel  H.      "Thoreau  and  Wild 
Flowers."      GARDEN    JOURNAL   OF   THE   NEW 
YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN,   VIII    (Nov. -Dec. 
1958),    185-9,    192-3.      The   most   com- 
plete   study  yet   to   reach  print,    by   the 
dean  of  American   flower   photographers. 
Mr.    Gottscho    (150-35  86th  Ave.,    Jamaica 
32,    N.Y.)    will  send   reprints    on   request. 


Harding,    Walter  &  Carl    Bode.      THE  CORRPS 
PONDENCE   OF    HENRY  DAVID    THOREAU        Iff' 
views:    CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE   MONITOR,    Dec. 
11,    1958;    WASHINGTON    POST,    Dec      21 
1958;    ROCHESTER   TIMES   UNION,    Jan.    12 

19^5r™INI^VARTERLY  REVIEW>    Wi"ter, 
1959    (XXXV.xxiii);    CHICAGO   TRIBUNE. 
Nov.    23,    1958;    NEW  YORK  TIMES,    Nov  23 
1958;    EMERSON  SOCIETY  QUARTERLY   No      13 

HiDav^y?Ha'    M>    ""The   ^ironment   of  Henry 
??t£r"a?SrT?m;  \<  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN      7 
LITERATURE    [Nishinomiya,    Japan!      II 
(Nov.    1957).      Text  in   Japanese . ' 

.  Tradition  and  Henry  David  Thor- 
eau. '  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
HI    (June,    1958).      Text  in   Japanese. 

Holden,    Raymond   P.      THE   MERRIMACK.      New 

The    late^f ""?'    "^    3°6pp'      **•<»" 
ihe   latest  volume    in    the    Rivers    of 

Africa   series.      Chap.    17,    "New   Men 
for  a    New   V/orld,  "    is    almost    entirely 
devoted    to   a  well-written   account   of 
Thoreau's    voyage    on    the    Concord    and 
Merrimack.      But    even   -ore    important    to 
-tne    Ihoreau   student    is    the    fact    that 
the  whole  book  is    filled  with  data   that 
Help    to  ex.  lain  many  of   Thoreau's  al- 
lusions   in   rds   first   book.      Not   only 
tnat,    but    the    book   is    decidedly   enjoy- 
able   reading  in   itself.      A  notable    ad- 
dition   to    a   notable    series. 
Jones,    Joseph.      "Walden  Country"   24   color- 
slides,    2x2,    with  matching  quotations 
from  Thoreau's   works    on   5x8   cards;    study 
guide    of  4pp.;    fibre   packet.      Austin, 
Texas:   Univ.    of   Tex.    Visual   Instruction 
Bureau,    1958.      $18.50. 
Miller,    Perry.      CONSCIOUSNESS   IN  CONCORD. 
Reviews:    ROCHESTER    TIMES-UNION,    Nov. 
17,    1958;    EMERSON   SOCIETY  QUARTERLY  13 
(1958);    NATION,    CLXXXVII    (Dec.    6,    1958), 
428-31. 

Paul,   Sherman.      THE  SHORES  OF  AMERICA: 
THOREAD'S   INWARD  EXPLORATION.     University 
of  Illinois  Press,   1958,  433pp.   $6.75. 

One  of   the  major  gaps  in  Thoreau 
scholarship  has  been  a  study  of   the  dev- 
elopment of  Thoreau1 8  mind,   a  study  of 
the   changing  patterns  of  his  ideas.      Al- 
together  too  frequently  critics  have 
assumed   that  Thoreau's  philosophy  was 
static,    that  he  held   the   same   ideas 
throughout  his  life.      While  Mr.    Paul's 
book  is  not  ostensibly  such  a  book,    In 
actuality  it  is.     Avowedly  it  discusses 
Thoreau's  writings   in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written.      The  result  is  a 
clearly  developed  picture  of  his  mental 
and  artistic  growth. 

So   thoughtful,    so  provocative   is 
this  book   that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where   to  start  in  praising  it.      Perhaps 
it   is   the  discussion  of  WALDEN  that  is 
the  hlghpoint.      A  quotation  or   two  may 
show  In  a  small   way  what  I  mean:    It  is  "a 
fable  of   the  renewal  of  life"    (p. 293). 
"He  could  write   a  book  vibrant  with  spring 
in  the  autumn  of  his  life."      (p. 292)   "He 
had  gone   to  nature  because... it  permitted 
an  uncluttered  and   simple   life,   giving 
him  time   to  be   truly  civilized."      (p. 307). 
But   there   is  nearly  as  good  an  analysis 
of  THE  MAINE  WOODS  and  of  many  of   the 
shorter  essays.      I  am  disappointed  only 
with  his  discussion  of  A  WEEK,   where  he 
becomes  so   Interested  in  symbol -chasing 
that  he   comes  perilously  close   to   think- 
ing the  book  a  greater  one   than  it  is. 

There   Is  one   strange   lacuna  in  the 
book--the  political  essays.      "Civil  Dis- 


obedience"   is   dismissed  in  a  few  pages. 
VSlavery   in  Massachusetts"  rates  only  a 
paragraph.      The  John  Brown  essays  are 
hardly  mentioned.      Such  a  gap  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

One  of   the  great  values  of  the  book 
is   the   light   it  sheds  on  Thoreau's  life. 
Particularly  good  is   the  discussion  of 
the   friendship  between  Emerson  and  Thor- 
eau.      And  again  let  me   quote   a  few  ran- 
dom sentences   to  show  what  I  am  talking 
about:    "If  how  to  become   a  writer  was   the 
vocational   dilemma  of  his     T's     early 
years,   how  to  get  inspiration. .was   the 
greater  dilemma  of  his   later  years." 
(p. 19)     "Not   to  develop   the  divine  mater- 
ial of  manhood  was   the  greatest  failure 
in  a  universe  designed  for   the   further- 
ance of  man,   and   this  notion  of    'sin' 
accounted  in  part  for  the   sense  of  guilt 
Thoreau  had  in  his  later  years."    (p. 84) 
"Thoreau's   studies  in  nature,   even  when 
they  became   obsessive,   were   lamentably 
poor  science,   but  only   those  who  want   to 
make  him  out  a  scientist  are  distressed 
by   this.        What  he  wrote  of  nature  has 
had  its  remarkable   appeal   just  because   it 
wasn't  science."    (p. 113)   "The  Walden  per- 
iod...gave  us   two  books  —  the  Week,   which 
preserved   the  actual  ecstasy  of   that   time, 
and  Walden,   which,    in  his  years  of  decay, 
was  written  to  summon  it  again."   (p. 193) 
"One   suspects   that  he  began  his  habit  of 
night  walks... not  only  because  he   fre- 
quently  spent  his  days  surveying  or  be- 
cause he   identified  night  with  coolness 
and  purity,   but  because,    as  Hawthorne  had 
said  of  moonlight,    it  stimulated   the   play 
of  his   imagination."   (p. 277)   His  "prefer- 
ence  for  spring  and  autumn  was,   one   sus- 
pects,  due   in  part   to  his  ill   health  which 
made   the  heat  and  heavy  atmosphere  un- 
bearable."   (p. 282) 


I  have   already  mentioned  one  weak- 
ness of   the  book--symbol-chasing.      I 
would   like    to  pin  down  a  few  examples: 
Mr.    Paul  makes  much  of  the   fact   that 
Thoreau  invited  his   friends   in  to  help 
with  the   frame -raising  but   that  he  built 
the   fireplace  by  himself,    suggesting  that 
Thoreau  felt   the  construction  of   the   fire 

place    to  be   a  sacred  act.      But  isn't   the 
real   explanation   that  one  man  cannot 
raise   the   frame  of  his  house  along--he 
needs  help  lifting  heavy  timbers.      There- 
fore  Thoreau  then  called   for  help.      The 
rest  of  the   construction  he  did  by  him- 
self because  he  preferred  it  that  way. 


At  another  point,  Mr.   Paul   suggests 
that  Thoreau  wrote   "A  Winter  Walk"   in  May 
at  Staten  Island  "due   to  an  unconscious 
wish  to  live   in  any   season  but   that  of 
Staten  Island,    to  go  back  in  memory   to 
his   last   season  at  home."    (p. 166)   But 
might  not  the  explanation  be    that 

he   simply  had  more  notes  on  winter 
handy   in  his   journal. 

THE  SHORES  OF  AMERICA  is  not  an  easy 
book.      It  requires  slow  reading  and  a 
great  deal  of  thought.      At  times   the 
style   is  somewhat  turgid  and  verbose. 
But  it  is  never  superficial.      It  dives 
deeply.      It  is  rewarding.      The  really  im- 
portant fact  about   this  book  is   that  in 
it  Thoreau  criticism  has  at  long  last 
reached  maturity.  Cw  H) 


1'he   Same.      Reviews.      CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE.       Jan.    4,    1959;    WASHINGTON 
POST.    Dec.    21,    1958. 
Plagemann,    Gentz.      THE  STEEL  COCOON.    New 
York:   Viking,    1958,    246pp. ,$3.75.      A 
novel   about   life   in   the    Navy   in  World 
War   II.      The   central   character,    Tyler 
Williams,    carries    a   copy  of  WALDEN  with 
him  constantly.      We   wrote   the   author, 
asking  why,    and  he    replied,    "As   to  why 
Tyler  Williams    carried  his   Walden  with 
him,    I'm  afraid   I  can't   really  tell  you. 
It  was   an  intuitive,    more    than  a   con- 
scious   act   of  selection,    I   think.      Was- 
n' t   it   Socrates   who   said  that  a  man 
should   live    so  that    when   the  city  was 
beseiged,   he    could    leave   with  all   of 
his   belongings    on  his  back?      Naturally, 
when  Tyler  Williams'    city  was    beseiged, 
he   would   leave   with  his    Bible   and  His 
WALDEN,    which  might   be   said  to  be    the 
sum  total   of  his    possessions,    in  faith 
and  personal  philosophy."     A   strangely 
compelling  novel. 
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